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THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE ^ 

HAMILTON HOLT 
Editor, The Independent 

THE President of the United States in his war message 
said that there were two purposes for which we were 
fighting: one, to make democracy safe on earth; the 
other, to substitute co-operation for competition in international 
affairs. He added that we have no quarrel with the German 
people as such, but only with the government which, for the 
time being at least, represents them. 

Over one hundred years ago the great German philosopher, 
Immanuel Kant, said in his essay on eternal peace, " We never 
can have eternal peace until the world is politically organ- 
ized, and It never will be possible to organize the world poli- 
tically until the peoples and not the kings rule." He added, 
" We have got to rid ourselves of that feeling of hatred and 
hostility that so many of us cherish against other races and 
other peoples and other creeds and other nations." Thus you 
see that the philosophy of proba:bly the greatest of modem 
philosophers and the statesmanship of our great president ab- 
solutely coincide. Both say that the peace for which the 
world ought to work is a peace based on three things, good-will, 
democracy, and the political organization of the world. 

The idea of the League to Enforce Peace, perhaps the one 
constructive Idea that has been born out of this war's universal 
destruction, was first given to the world at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, on June 17, 191 5, on the very spot where the 
United States of America was born. It may be that the little 
group of men who met there on that hot June day started a 
movement that will eventually lead to the united nations, 
just as their forefathers in the same place started a movement 
which led to the formation of the United States. 

1 Address delivered at the National Conference on Foreign Relations of the 
United States, held under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science, at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 29, 1917. 
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The idea of a world federation or a league of nations is as old 
as recorded history. We see it in the visions of prophets, poets, 
priests and philosophers from the beginning of time down to 
the present. We see glimmerings of it in the Greek philo- 
sophy; we see it in the Bible; Dante had the thought. Sir 
Thomas More expressed the complete idea of a world organi- 
zation in his Utopia, and William Penn and Benjamin Frank- 
lin and a host of others had their own theories. 

There have been actual attempts to form these federations, 
though I think I shall disagree with Mr. Snow, who said 
there had been no successful attempts. The Achaeem League 
and the Amphictyonic Council have come down to us from 
ancient times. Then there is the great design of Henry IV, 
which you can read about in the Memoirs of the Due de 
Sully. Even the two ententes or alliances which brought 
about this war were also alliances for peace and defense. 
These loose organizations have generally become leagues of 
oppression as much as leagues of peace, and consequently have 
begotten counter-leagues. There have been closer federations 
of small states into large states like the Swiss Confederation, 
the United Provinces of the Netherlands, the United States 
of America and the British Empire. Federations have suc- 
ceeded, while confederations have generally failed. Possibly 
our best hope is to make the idea of the league universal, not 
against some other league, but against the common enemy of 
mankind, which is war. 

As far as I know, Mr. Andrew Carnegie was the first man 
who ever used the words " League of Peace," in his address 
to the students of St. Andrew's University in 1905. Mr. 
Richard Bartholdt, the president of the American Group of 
the Interparliamentary Union, proposed the same thing at 
Brussels in 1906. Senor Ordonez, the ex-president of 
Uruguay, at the Second Hague Conference, actually intro- 
duced a proposition for the federation of the nations of the 
earth. Mr. Roosevelt, in his Nobel Prize address at Chris- 
tiania in 1910 proposed that there should be a league of peace 
maintained by force if necessary. 
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After the war broke out, at the sugg^estion of Mr. Theodore 
Marburg, of Baltimore, a group of political scientists, from 
Harvard and Yale and Johns Hopkins and Princeton and 
Columbia were invited to meet and discuss this problem. In 
the course of our discussions we received a questionnaire from 
a group in England headed by Mr. Bryce, who were working 
on the same idea. The work of the Englishmen helped us to 
put our ideas in order, and we agreed on a tentative plan, 
which was laid before a wider group consisting of such dis- 
tinguished men as President Lowell of Harvard University, 
ex-President Taft and Alton B. Parker. Then we agreed 
upon four propositions which have since become the basis of 
the League to Enforce Peace, and put out our program in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

Our committee on foreign organization got in touch with 
the foreign governments ; first Mr. Asquith and Earl Grey of 
England came out in our favor ; then M. Briand of France. At 
our first annual meeting in Washington, Mr. Wilson was pres- 
ent and made his epochal address. By that time we had re- 
sponses from other governments ; even von Bethmann-HoUw^ 
said, " We not only believe in this movement, but we should 
like to lead." Then President Wilson asked the Allies if they 
would join such a league, and all ten of them said they were 
ready to do it. Since then Switzerland and Spain and the 
Scandinavian countries have come in, so practically the work 
of the league has already been established. The responsible 
men in office have endorsed this idea. Five state legisla- 
tures have endorsed our program, and we have organized 
in every state of the Union except one. Twelve governors 
are chairman of our state committees, and we have behind 
the movement the leaders in almost all walks of life in this 
country. It is the only idea that has grown. 

The first principle is that the nations shall join a league and 
shall settle in a court all justiciable disputes. Is there anything 
radical in that? We have already done it again and again, 
especially in the Alabama case, which Professor Moore said 
was the high-water mark in arbitration. 

Second, we propose a council of conciliation to which all 
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non-justiciable questions shall be referred for investigation 
and report. Mr. Bryan actually got the same thing through 
in thirty-odd treaties. 

Third, we propose that the signatory powers shall forthwith 
use their economic and military forces against any member that 
goes to war before taking its case either to the court or council. 

The fourth proposal is that the nations shall meet at stated 
intervals to make international law for themselves. 

The only thing that some persons object to is in the third 
article. The nations before they go to war must take their 
disputes to the court or council of conciliation, on pain of hav- 
ing all the other nations attack them. Observe that we do not 
say that we shall enforce the judgment of the court or council 
of conciliation, but only that we shall enforce a reference to 
that council before a nation goes to war. 

There are four stages in the development of international 
organization. The first is the creation of international ma- 
chinery by which reason can be enthroned on earth ; the second 
is the agreement to use that machinery ; the third is the putting 
of a sanction behind reference to the tribunals established ; the 
fourth is the putting of a sanction behind the decisions of the 
courts and the councils. The Hague movement has taken us 
into the first stage. Almost everyone in this country is ready 
to go to the second stage. The League to Enforce Peace pro- 
poses to go to the third stage, and compel the nations to submit 
their quarrels before they fight. The English group have gone 
farther and have suggested that the decisions should be sup- 
ported by force. We are perfectly willing that the decisions 
should be supported by force, but we do not think the United 
States would go into any such league. If the Monroe Doctrine 
should go before a court and be decided against the United 
States, we might then see all the other nations use their force 
to overthrow it. So as a matter of practical politics we think 
we had better not enter a league on such a basis. 

People have objected to the use of force in international 
relations; but force is the universal fact on earth, and in the 
international realm we are more backward than anywhere else. 
Yet though we have been unable to abolish force in the state or 
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nation, there are those who think we can abolish war in inter- 
national affairs. They say that force is war, that warfare is 
always bad, and that we commit a paradox if we make war to 
stop war. But as Bentham observes, peace is so important that 
it is right to fight, if necessary, to get peace. Moreover, there 
are two kinds of force — martial force and police force. The 
problem is how to eliminate martial force and have police 
force because the policeman acts not ex parte, but on the 
basis of reason enthroned in law. Since force has to be 
used everywhere on earth, the thing is to put force on the side 
of righteousness, at least for the present, and then go on, of 
course, cultivating the spirit of philanthropy, and good-will, 
in the hope that we shall have to use force less and less as 
time goes on. 

Let me say in conclusion that it seems to be the destiny of 
the United States to lead in this movement. The United 
States is the greatest league to enforce peace known to history. 
It is also a demonstration of the fact that all the peoples of 
the earth can come here and live in peace under one form of 
government. The chief value of our government is its de- 
monstration of the kind of government under which the peoples 
can live peaceably. Every president of the United States has 
advocated peace through justice. Cannot Woodrow Wilson, 
if he has the courage, the statesmanship — we know he has the 
vision — when this great world war is over, do for the world 
something similar to what George Washington did for our 
states when the Revolutionary War was over? If we learn 
nothing from this war, we have got to go back to competition 
in armament, and that means that the armaments go up until 
we come to the next great war. On the other hand, if we 
succeed, the tendency will be to have the armaments go down. 
We must have the universalization of the Monroe Doctrine by 
making every democracy safe and protected against subversion 
of its government. We have now to choose between the 
Europeanization of America and the Americanization of the 
world. 
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